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PRINCIPAL PORTRAITS 
SHAKSPEARE. 


In offering a few notes at this season, on the 


ON THE OF 


personal representations of Shakspeare, I propose | 


to limit my attention to the three best known 
and generally accepted types. 
Droeshout, (2) Stratford monument, 
Chandos portraits; which embody respectively 
engraving, sculpture, and oil painting. The two 
first, on account of the circumstances connected 
with them, and from the testimony afforded by 
contemporary evidence, possess a special claim 
to authenticity. 
having a longer history than any of the other 
painted portraits connected with the name of the 
poet; and is certainly, in itself, a genuine and 
fairly well-preserved picture of the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, painted pro- 
bably before 1610. Its existence as a recognised 
portrait of Shakspeare can be readily traced 
back to a time when there was no popular de- 
mand for his works, or even such a general ap- 
preciation of his merit among the better educated 


as to make a counterfeit or misapplication of his | 


name apparently worth any one’s while. I do not 


desire to enter into controversy; but simply to | 


record a few broad facts, and to note two or three 
points of comparison which these three portraits 
suggest. 


These are (1) the | 
and (3) | 


The third is distinguished by | 


| In the first rank I would place the engraving 
| by Martin Droeshout, which is professedly a por- 

trait of the great dramatist ; and is placed on the 

very title-page of the first collected editions of his 
| plays, between the actual words of the title and 
the names of the publishers: “ London, printed 
by Isaac Iaggard and Ed. Blount, 1623.” Upon 
the leaf, facing this title-page, are the well-known 
ten lines addressed to the reader by “B. I,” 
vouching, on the part of the players who issued 
the volume, for the correctness of the likeness. 

The lines — 

“This figure that thou here see’st put, 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut ;” 
and — 
“O could he but have drawne his wit 
As well in brasse as he hath hit 
His face: the Print would then surpasse 
All that was ever writ in brasse,”— 
leave nothing to be desired either in point of 
strength, or directness of testimony. 

The exact date of the execution of this en- 
graving remains a matter of uncertainty. All we 
know is, that it was the work of Martin Droe- 
shout, probably a Dutchman ; who, judging from 
the other portraits he engraved, must have re- 
sided some time in England. This portrait of 
Shakspeare bears the engraver’s signature in full ; 
but the only date on the page is that of 1628, 
marking the publication of the book seven years 
In the third folio edi- 





after Shakspeare’s death. 
tion, 1664, the lines are brought into still closer 


| relation with the engraved portrait. Droeshout’s 
| plate was then removed from the title-page, to 
make way for the enumeration of the seven addi- 
tional plays, and placed over the ten lines on the 
left-hand page; so as to face the title, like a 
modern frontispiece. By this time the copper- 
plate had become very much worn, and the print- 
ing of it was conducted with much less care. 
When badly printed, an engraving of this kind 
degenerates into a mere caricature; but those 
who have seen impressions in a perfect state, 
especially that of the fine Grenville copy, now in 
the British Museum, will admit that it affords a 
| very satisfactory indication of the individual ap- 
pearance of the man. As the style of wearing the 
hair, and the smooth round cheeks, ac@ord with 
the monumental bust, the engraving very pro- 
bably represents him as he appeared towards the 
close of bis life. His dress, far from indicating 
anything like the theatrical or character-costume, 
is simply that which was worn by the opulent 
and noble personages of the day: witness nume- 
rous portraits, especially of James L., Richard 
Sackville (third Earl of Dorset), and Sir Philip 
Sydney. ‘The stiff flat collar which he wears 
round his neck, and which appears in many pic- 
| tures of this period, was described in old cata- 
| logues as a “wired band.” A general feeling 
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of sharpness and coarseness pervade Droeshout’s 
plate, and the head looks very large and promi- 
nent with reference to the size of the page and the 
type-letters round it; but there is very little to 
censure with respect to the actual drawing of the 
features. On the contrary, they have been drawn 
and expressed with great care. Droeshout pro- 
bably worked from a good original, some “ limn- 
ing,” or crayon-drawing, which, having served 
its purpose, became neglected, and is now lost. 
The disposition of the lines, and the general treat- 
ment of the shadows, do not give me the impres- 
sion of the engraving having been taken directly 
from an oil painting. The Droeshout head and 
stiff collar, were evidently followed by William 
Marshall in his small oval portrait of Shakspeare, 
= to the 1640 edition of his poems. That 

arshall worked on his plate with an impression 
of the Droeshout engraving before him, is shown 
by the head in his copy printing the reverse way. 

he body-dress, and close-fitting sleeve, are quite 
similar in point of construction to those of his 
prototype. The buttons are all there, even to the 
exact number ; whilst the embroidery is omitted. 
The chief deviations are a light back ground, 
recessed like a niche; the introduction of his left 
hand holding a sprig of laurel ; and a cloak with a 
cape to it, covering his right shoulder. This cloak 
has become a distinctive feature in some of the 
later imitations and Shakspearian fabrications. 
It appears in the oval woodcut which Jacob Ton- 
son, of the “Shakespear's Head over against 
Katharine Street in the Strand,” used as a device 
on the title-page of his books (witness the Spec- 
tator) as early as 1720. This little woodcut, a 
curious combination of the Chandos and other 
portraits, with bold deviations on the part of the 
artist, originated from B. Arlaud, of whom more 
will be said hereafter. In this design Arlaud 
seems to have been influenced by a painting by 
Zoust, which Simon afterwards engraved in mez- 
zotint about 1725 (see Wivell’s Remarks, p. 159); 
but upon this, my remarks must be reserved till 
speaking of the Chandos picture. 

Another early copy from the head by Droe- 
shout is to be found in the frontispiece to a volume 
of Tarquin and Lucrece. It is a small oval, in- 
serted ig an octavo page, above two figures of 
Tarquin and Lucretia stabbing herself. The 
Shakspeare head is turned the same way as in 
Marshall's engraving ; but it is more directly true 
to the Droeshout original. ‘The lines of the hair 
are more correct, and the dress has all the em- 
broidery, and no cloak. The date of this volume 
is 1655 (the period of the second folio edition of 
Shakspeare’s plays), and the workmanship is at- 
tributed to Faithorne. The background to this 
head has been shaded, like in Marshall's engrav- 
ing, to look as if it were placed in a niche. 

The second unquestionably authentic portrait 





of Shakspeare is to be found in his monumental 
effigy at Stratford-upon-Avon, where he spent so 
large a portion of his life, and where his fellow. 
townsmen knew him so well. ‘The name of the 
sculptor was Johnson, as shown by the following 
entry in Dugdale’s Pocket-Book of 1653 :— 

“The monument of John Combe, at Stratford-sup.- 
Avon, and Shakespeare’s, were made by one Gerard John- 
son.” —(H. Friswell, Life Portraits, p. 10.) 


This monument, Mr. Britton justly says, is to 
be regarded as a family record, and was probably 
erected under the superintendence of Shakspeare’s 
son-in-law, Dr. Hall. It is, nevertheless, very 
rude and unsatisfactory as a work of art. Carved 
in soft stone, intended to be viewed at a distance, 
and moreover destined, in accordance with the 
prevailing fashion of the day, to be fully painted, 
or completed in colour, it contrasts very unfavour- 
ably with the highly-finished and more carefully 
modelled figures, both in marble and alabaster, 
which are so frequently seen recumbent in our 
cathedrals and country churches. We find here 
that many of the most important details of the 
poet’s countenance have been slurred over or neg- 
lected, either through ignorance or in dependence 
on the correcting and supplemental powers of the 
painter’s brush ; yet when originally done a satis 
factory effect may have attended the combination. 
But it is manifestly unfair to place a plaster cast 
from a rough sculpture, wrought at an elevated 
— and always intended to be looked up to, side 

y side with a finished picture or engraving made 
and adapted for a convenient distance from the eye. 
That is one great advantage which the Droeshout 
portrait has over the Stratford bust. The Droe- 
shout can always be seen, as it was intended, ina 
book, and at such a distance from the eye as the 
legibility of the letter-press connected with it, 
would readily determine. The eyebrows of the 
bust are most imperfectly defined, whilst the lips 
are composed of mere straight lines without any 
modelling. The shortness of the nose is a defect 
as little striking when seen from below in the 


| chancel, as it is offensive when the plaster cast is 


brought down to a level with the spectator, and 
measured with the Droeshout or any other por- 
traits. 

It may reasonably be inferred that the figure 
on the monument exhibits Shakspeare as he ap- 
peared towards the close of his career, and in this 
respect the engraved portraits would seem to be 
in close accordance with it. I have already ex- 
pressed my conviction that the title-page to his 
plays. does not represent him in any theatrical 
costume, nor do = any reason for assuming 
that the hair seen in the Droeshout engraving 1s 
otherwise than his own. There is too little of it 


| on those parts of the head where a wig would be 


most effective, and the long curved lines laid down 
by the engraver are no more than a special mode 
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of dressing would naturally produce. In the bust 
the hair is arranged in comparatively short round 
curls. The full indications in the engraving of 
stubble on the cheek and chin, and also the short 
upturning hairs on the moustaches, mark a period 
of transition towards the smooth full cheek and 
crisply projecting patches of hair about the mouth, 
as seen at the last on his monument. These quaint 
upturned moustaches, large tufts of hair under 
the chin, and smooth cheeks bear a singular resem- 
blance to the well-known portraits of Archbishop 
Laud, the expression of whose countenance has 
been so unfortunately distorted by the adoption 
of a ridiculous fashion. 

Much of the expression of hilarity which has | 
been noticed by many on the countenance of the | 
Stratford bust, is produced by the prominence and 
upward direction of the moustaches. The upper 
eyelids in the Stratford bust are remarkably poor | 
and narrow, whilst. in the Droeshout engraving | 
they are full, and exhibit a great refinement of | 
curve. This, again, is a point which is at once 
lost sight of when the monument is seen from its 
proper position, the pavement of the chancel, and | 
colour may have originally played an important 
part, if the eyeballs were faithfully and judiciously 
added by the pencil. The collar or band round 
his neck is quite plain, but so brought over the | 
top of his dress as to give rather a high-shouldered | 
or short-necked appearance to the figure. Cam- 
den’s effigy in Westminster Abbey wears a similar | 
collar and a ruff above it. The fulness of the lower 
part of the cheeks is a remarkable feature. 

The picture discovered recently at Stratford, 
and upon which much stress has been laid, is mani- 
festly an imitation or lame transcript of the Strat- | 
ford monument. It certainly has no appearance 
of having been done from the life, and, excepting 
the form of the lips, has all the faults observable 
in the modelling of the bust. The moustaches are 
simply ridiculous. The picture may possibly be 
two hundred years old, for competent judges have 
declared that the paint employed on it is such as 
was used at the close of the seventeenth century. 
It would, therefore, stand in its relation to the 
Stratford monument as the Marshall and Faithorne 
engravings do to the Droeshout. 

The Chandos portrait is a far different painting, 
and a much less injured picture than has gene- 
rally been supposed. During many years there 
was great difficulty in seeing it. Even when ac- 
cess was obtained to it at Stowe, the light and its 
position in the deep recesses of a cumbrous frame 
were alike unfavourable to anything approaching 
a critical examination. At present it is placed in 
a strong light in the National Portrait Gallery, 








and brought within easy reach of the eye. It is | 


painted on coarse English canvas, covered with a 
groundwork of greenish grey, which has been 
rubbed bare in several parts, where the coarse 





threads of the canvas happen most to project. 
Only a few parts have been retouched with a 
reddish paint. Some portions of the hair seem to 
have been darkened, and a few touches of deep 
madder red may have been added to give point to 
the nostrils and eyelids. The background is a rich 
dark red; but the whole tone of the picture has 
become blackened, partly in consequence of the 
grey ground protruding, and partly from the red 
colours of the flesh tints having deepened to a 
brownish tone. This at first sight gives the com- 
plexion a dull swarthy hue. The features are well 
modelled, and the shadows skilfully massed, so as 
to produce a portrait in no way unworthy of the 
time of Van Somer and Cornelis Janssens. It 
would be folly to speculate upon the name of 
the artist, but any one conversant with pictures 
of this period would, upon careful examination, 
pronounce it remarkably good if only the produc- 
tion of an amateur. Most of the historians of this 
picture, it may be remembered, lay no superior 
claim for it than to have been the work of one of 
Shakspeare’s brother actors. Amateur artists have 
certainly attained a very high degree of merit in 
this country, and it is remarkable that at this very 
period a gentleman of high rank was occupied in 
painting some very excellent pictures merely for 
his own amusement. This was Sir Nathaniel 
Bacon, K.B., half-brother to the great Lord 
Bacon, whose pictures are still preserved at Gor- 
hambury, Redgrave, and Oxford. It is also ob- 
servable that in the whole-length portrait of 
himself at Gorhambury, he wears a flat wired 
band round his neck, and a very similar dress to 


| that already described in the Droeshout engrav- 


ing. The Chandos portrait is stated to have 
belonged to Sir William Davenant. After his 
death in 1668, Betterton, who had industriously 
collected information relating to Shakspeare, and 
visited Stratford for that purpose, bought it. 
Whilst the picture was in his possession, Betterton 
let Kneller make a copy of it as a present to Dry- 
den, who acknowledged the painter’s gift by the 
verses beginning — 
“ Shakspeare, thy gift, I place before my sight; 

With awe I ask his blessing ere I write; 

With reverence look on his majestic face, 

Proud to be less, but of his godlike race.” 
These lines were written between 1683 and 1692. 
Whilst still in Betterton’s possession, the picture 
was engraved by Vendome, in 1709, for Rowe’s 
edition of Shakspeare. It is remarkable that the 
first volume of Rowe's Shakspeare contains two 
portraits of Shakspeare. One from the Chandos 
picture, turned the same way as the original, in a 
small medallion surrounded by female figures; 
and a second, facing “Some account of the life,” 
&c. by Duchange, from the drawing by Arlaud. 
This is the first appearance of the Arlaud types 
and it is a curious combination of the Chandos, 
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Marshall, and Droeshout likenesses. The second 
edition of Rowe, 12mo, 1714, likewise contains two 
rtraits, but the picture in the oval is no longer 
m the Chandos ; it is a reduction of the Arlaud, 
only turned a different —_ 
exactly in size with the Shakspeare head wood- 
cut which Tonson afterwards adopted on his title- 
pages.* After Rowe's death, the Chandos portrait 
to Mrs. Barry the actress, who sold it to 
Ir. Robert Keck, of the Inner Temple, for 407. 
Whilst in his possession it was engraved in 1719, 
by Vertue, for his series of poets. 


The picture afterwards passed into the posses. | 


sion of Mr. Nicoll of Minchenden House, and was 
engraved, in 1747, by Houbraken for Dr. Birch’s 
Illustrious Heads. On the marriage of Mr. Ni- 
coll’s daughter with the Duke of Chandos, it de- 


volved to his family, with whom it remained till | 


the dispersion of the effects at Stowe in 1848. 


The engraving by Vertue in 1719 exhibits , 


several unjustifiable modifications and departures 
from the original. He alters the nature of the 
curling of the hair, and changes the epaulettes or 
bands across the shoulders of the sleeves. He 
covers the black satin dress with sprigs or S-like 
flames of black velvet, and, by setting the figure 
in a large oval, creates a false impression as to 
the size of the person. That Vertue afterwards 
lost confidence in this Chandos portrait might 
naturally be inferred from the circumstance of his 


having engraved a totally different picture, as the | 
frontispiece to Pope's 4to edition of Shakspeare, | 


published by Tonson in 1725. But a curious 
example of his method of working occurs in the 
very same volume. He engraves on one of the 

of an account of Shakspeare’s life, a very 
maccurate, but pretentious, representation of the 
entire monument at Stratford-upon-Avon, in 
which the original sculptured head of Shakspeare 
in supplanted by a poor adaptation of the Chandos 
picture, retaining all his faults of the curly hair, 
and introducing the round gold ear-ring—a dis- 
tinctive feature of the Chandos portrait. From 
these circumstances it becomes tolerably evident 
that Vertue still adhered, in his own mind, to the 


Chandos picture, and that both Pope and Vertue | 


* When Jacob Tonson published the first edition of 


Rowe’s Shakspeare he resided, according to the statement | 


on the title-page, “ within Gray’s Inn Gate, next Gray’s 
Tun Lane.” In the second edition, published 1714, we 
find by an inner title-page that he resided “in the 
Strand.” The sign of the Shakspeare’s Head is supplied 
on this same page by a very rude woodcut head, with 
large eyes, and on a gigantic scale in proportion to the 
size of the medallion bounded by a palm-branch frame. 
The improved design adopted by Tonson on the title-page 
to his edition of The Spectator, 1720, was evidently sug- | 
gested by, and actually traced from, the little medallion 
on the title-page to the 12mo edition of Rowe’s edition of | 
Shakspeare, published in 1714. Benedict Arlaud was a | 
miniature i? and brother of the celebrated Jacques | 
Antoine Arlaud. 


He died in London, 1719. | 


It corresponds | 


| were willing to gratify Lord Oxford, their ‘Petron, 
| by selecting a portrait in his possession and which 
| he had fondly believed to be Shakspeare’s. The 
| picture which they adopted is in reality merely the 
portrait of a gentleman of the period of King 
James I., and not even, as some have surmised, 
one of the monarch himself. The engraving, 
however, is admirably executed. That Vertue 
| was aware of the history of the Chandos picture 
is shown by the following extract which [ have 
taken from one of his note-books in the British 
Museum, 21, 111, Plut. cxcix. H. page 68: — 

“ Mr. Betterton told Mr. Keck several times that the 
picture of Shakspeare he had was painted by John Tay- 
lor, a player, who acted for Shakspeare, and this John 
Taylor in his will left it to Sir Will. Davenant. Mr. Bet- 
terton bought it, and at his death Mr. Keck bought it, in 
| whose possession it now is, 1719.” 


This was the date at which Vertue published 
his engraving. The mischievous spirit of devia- 
tion from the original picture seems, unfortu- 
nately, to have possessed other artists also, and I 
may particularly name Zoust and Arlaud, whose 
productions have been already mentioned. Not- 
withstanding these alterations, the plain falling 
collar and style of dress in the one, and the bald 
forehead and ear-ring, with shadow down the side 
of the nose towards the spectator, clearly show 
that the Chandos picture afforded them their prin- 
cipal groundwork. In both these pictures the 
treatment of the hair differs remarkably from 
the original; each of them being in an opposite 
| direction. The one has short, crisp, compact 

curls; the other, wavy and loosely-flying locks. 

In Arlaud’s portrait, the dress, independently of 

the cloak derived from Marshall, has evidently 
been modified according to the taste of the 
eighteenth century, for the shirt-collar with un- 
buttoned vest betray a close affinity to the style 
| of Kneller’s portraits of Sir Isaac Newton, John 
Dryden, and Locke. The countenance adopted 
in both these portraits, with rounded features, 
bearing some resemblance to Charles [., directly 
prepared the way for the peculiarities so marked 
in Roubiliac’s statue and other portraits of the 
bard about the period of Garrick's influence at 
Stratford. The monument in Westminster Abbey 
was executed by Scheemakers in 1740 (see Gen- 
tleman's Magazine for February 1741, page 105.) 
In Hanmer’s 4to edition, Oxford, 1744, the Strat- 
ford monument, in illustration of Rowe's descrip- 
tion, is exchanged for an engraving of the more 
novel one at Westminster by Gravelot. 

The marked difference in the Westminster head 
from the earliest portraits of Shakspeare raised 
considerable discussion at the time, and the ques- 
tion was well stated in a letter signed J. G., and 
dated Stratford-upon-Avon, May 30, 1759, in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for that year, page 257. 
This produced a letter from J. 5. dated Crane 
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stating — 

‘*¢ That there is no genuine picture of Shakspeare ex- 
isting, nor ever was, that called his having been taken 
long after his death from a person supposed extremely 
like him, at the direction of Sir Thomas Clarges, and 
this I take upon me to affirm as an absolute fact.” 

This broad assertion was challenged, but never 
explained. Boaden grafts the story upon the 
Zoust portrait, which certainly would go far to 
account for the decidedly cavalieresque character 
pervading it. (Boaden, page 93.) 

I now proceed to a comparison of the three 
principal portraits. The Chandos, on internal 
evidence alone, is a genuine old picture, and is 
the only one in which the colour of the eyes and 
hair has remained undisturbed. It has, more- 
over, several points in common with the Droe- 
shout engraving, and which are entirely deficient 
in the bust. ‘This is especially the case in the 
large broad eyelid and the full soft lower lip. 
The growth of the moustaches, descending from 
the centre of the nose to the corners of the 
mouth, forms a triangle, which, in the Chandos 
picture, as the division of the lips is remarkably 
V-shaped, almost assumes the shape of a lozenge. 
With exception of the neck-bands, the construc- 
tion of the dress is the same both in the engraving 
and painting; but there is no ear-ring in the Droe- 
shout portrait. The manner in which the white 
sparkling touches are introduced in the eyes are 
very different in the picture and the engraving. 
They are on opposite sides of the central part of 
the iris. The tuft of hair immediately below, or 
hanging from, the lower lip, with an almost bare 
place on the chin under it, and a gathering of hair 


on the under part of the chin, seems common to | 


all three. The form of the nostril likewise is the 
same in all. The eyebrows are strongest defined, 
in fact, quite ropy, in the Droeshout engraving. 
They are less marked in the Chandos, and least 
of all in the medelled surface of the bust ; but in 
the last instance, that might naturally have been 
reserved for colour alone to express. There is 
but little depression in the engraving between the 
eyebrows, a marked characteristic observable in 
both the other portraits. The white falling bands 
both in the bust and painting are quite plain. The 
top of the head seen in the bust and in the en- 
graving, is quite bald, whilst in the picture there 
is a decided growth of hair along the top of the 
lofty forehead. This latter point has led me to 
a different conclusion from what I had formerly 
held. . The very dark tone of the flesh and worn 
nature of the surface of the Chandos picture, had 
always given the impression of a more advanced 
age than the really soft and careful modelling of 
the features and the plumpness of the cheeks in the 
original freshness of this picture would warrant, 
if seen under more favourable circumstances. 
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Court, Aug. 20 (page 380 of the same volume), The smooth-shaven face, such as actors are 


| generally compelled to exhibit in private life, 








always gives a comparative appearance of youth. 
They have no grey hairs te tell tales. The full 
rich eye is common both to the engraving and the 
picture; but in the latter it is softer, and at the 
same time more penetrating. The occasional ap- 
pearance and disappearance of hair on the face 
of an actor would afford very little indication of 
his age at relative periods. The shaven cheeks, 
upturned moustaches, and pointed beard at the 
bottom of the chin, were very fashionable after 
the middle of the reign of James I. It was ac- 
companied with the flat wired-bands. 

I now believe the Chandos picture to represent 
Shakspeare at a somewhat earlier period than 
that of either the engraving or the bust. It may 
probably belong to the time of his retirement, 
when occupied upon some of his best plays. 
“ Anno extatis40” appears on one of the engravings. 

The other two portraits have both of them 
smooth shaven cheeks ; whilst the moustaches in 
the Droeshout engraving show signs of the com- 
mencement of that training which subsequently 
took such a positive and Laud-like form at the 
close of his career. That the Chandos would 
probably be the earlier, is shown even by certain 
points of costume, as the falling plain white band 
was used extensively from the middle of the six- 
teenth century, whilst the wired bands, as seen 
in the Droeshout engraving, hardly appeared be- 
fore the time of James L, but continued to be 
used some time after the period of Shakspeare’s 
death, as seen in a portrait by Mytens of George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, painted on can- 
vas, and several times repeated. A whole-length 
miniature of the Earl of Dorset by Isaac Oli- 
ver, signed and dated 1616, the year of Shak- 
speare’s death, exhibits a striking example of the 
flat wired band; and the well-known picture of 
Milton as a boy, dated 1618, and painted also on 
canvas, affords a marked instance of the same 
peculiarities. Although this style of neck-collar 
remained in vogue for a considerable time, the 
falling band continued much longer in use till, 
after various modifications, it fell into the pu- 
ritanical cut, as seen in portraits of Milton in 
advanced life, and finally degenerated into the 
small strips or appendages fastened by modern 
clergymen under their chins. The term “bands,” 
by which they are still known, has undergone no 
change. It probably had its origin in the Italian 
word banda, which was ample in its extent and of 
sufficient importance to have served as the bad 
of a well-known order of knighthood. The plain 
falling band occurs very frequently in the portraits 
of noblemen during the reign of end Elizabeth. 
Ben Jonson and Spenser are striking contempo- 
rary examples. 

A very curious essay might be written on 
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chance resemblances, and their mischievous in- | 
fluence on the pursuit of authentic portraiture. | 
It would, in fact, be very serviceable to work out, | 


as a commencement of this branch of investiga- 
tion, a list of all the contemporaries of Shakspeare 
who, with a high bald forehead, and other simi- 
larity of features, might, if their likenesses were 
discovered unshackled by any pedigree, be very 
plausibly invested with his name. 

Groree Scuarr, F.S.A. 


SHAKSPEARE AND MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Miss Strickland, in her rather too flattering 
Life of Mary Stuart (Queens of Scotland, vol. v. 
p- 231), alluding to the period just after the mur- 
der of Darnley, says : — 


“ Among other’ cruel devices practised against Mary 
at this season by her cowardly assailants, was the dis- 
semination of gross personal caricatures; which, like the 
placards charging her as an accomplice in her husband’s 
murder, were fixed on the doors of churches and other 

ublic places in Edinburgh. Rewards were vainly offered 
lor the discovery of the limners by whom ‘ these treason- 
able painted tickets,’ as they were styled in the procla- 
mations, were designed. Mary was peculiarly annoyed at 
one of these productions, called ‘The Mermaid,’ which 
represented her in the character of a crowned syren, with 
a sceptre formed of a fish’s tail in her hand, and flanked 
with the regal initials‘ M. R.’ This curious specimen of 


party malignity is still preserved in the State Paper 
Office.” 


This caricature fully corroborates the idea first 
propounded by Bishop Warburton that, in the 
well-known passage quoted below from Mid- 
summer's Nights Dream, Shakspeare, by the 
“ mermaid on a dolphin’s back,” made a pointedly 
satirical allusion to Mary, Queen of Scots. 
here is historical evidence that Mary was so re- 
presented, many years before the comedy was 
written : — 


“ Oberon. My gentle Puck, come hither: thou remem- | 


ber'st 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude seas grew civil at her song; 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s music. 

“ Puck. 1 remember. 

“ Oberon. That very time I saw (but thou could'st not), 
Flying betyreen the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm’d: a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned by the west, 

And loos’d his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts ; 

But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 

Quench’d in the chaste beams of the wat’ry moon, 
And the imperial vot’ress passed on 

In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 

Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 

It fell upon a little western flower ;— 

Before milk-white, now purple with love's wound,— 
And maidens call it, Love in idleness.” 


For, | 


l 
How Ritson attacked this idea of Warburton, 
| in his usual slashing style—how Boaden and Hal- 
pin advanced theories on the passage very similar 
| to each other, but quite at variance with that of 
the Bishop—is well known to all versed in the 
literature of the commentators. All agreed, how- 
ever, that Elizabeth was figured by 
“ The fair vestal throned by the west ;” 
but the grand bone of contention was, whether by 
“ The mermaid on a do!phin’s back,” 


Shakspeare denoted Mary, Queen of Scots; and 
by the stars, which “shot madly from their 
spheres,” such persons as the Duke of Norfolk and 
the Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, 
who fell from their allegiance out of fegard to 
her ? 

The late Rev. J. Hunter, in his New Illustra. 
tions, re-opened the question: ably showing that 
the mermaid of Shakspeare exactly corresponded 
with the character and history of Mary. The 
dolphin being symbolical of her first marriage to 
the Dauphin of France; and the “ dulcet and har- 
monious breath,” referring to her “alluring ac- 
cent,” which, with the agreeableness of her con- 
versation, fascinated all that approached her, 
subduing even harsh and uncivil minds. 

“ Some,” says Mr. Hunter, “ were touched by it more 
than others. She had not been long in England, when 
| the two northern Earls broke out into open rebellion, and 

would have made her queen. Leonard Dacre, a member 
of another noble house in the north, ventured everything 
for her; and finally, the Duke of Norfolk forgot his alle- 
giance, and sought to make her his bride. Here, at least, 
it must be admitted that we have what answers very well 
to the stars that ‘shot madly from their spheres to hear 
the sea-maid’s music.’ ” 


In the other half of the allegory, Mr. Hunter 
is equally as pointed. The time being indicated. 
For “that very time,” to use Shakspeare’s own 

| words, when the Duke of Norfolk was madly 
shooting from his sphere by aspiring to the hand 
of Mary, Elizabeth was strongly solicited to marry 
the Duke of Anjou. But the “ fiery shaft,” aimed 
by Cupid against the Queen of England, fell in- 
noxious ; and she passed on — 

“Tn maiden meditation fancy free.” 


} 

| A copy of the caricature in the State Paper 
' Office, alluded to by Miss Strickland, was about 
|a year ago published in the Illustrated News. 
| Mary might well feel a peculiar annoyance at 
being represented in the character of a mermaid. 
| Jeremy Collier, alluding to sea monsters, half 
woman and half fish, says : — 

“By this fable poets give us an ingenious description 
| of the charms of voluptuousness, which men of spirit 
| avoid by the force of their courage.” 

In the caricature, the mermaid is represented 

on a butcher's block, as an emblem probably of a 
cruel bloodythirsty character. The artist being 
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unable torepresent her fascinating voice pictorially, 
has placed in her right-hand a hawk's lure, which 
she is in the act of waving round her head; while 
her left grasps a dark lanthorn, no very dark em- 
blem of the fate of Darnley. Miss Strickland 
misdescribes the caricature by stating that it is 
“a sceptre formed of a fish’s tail” the mermaid 
holds in her hand; while the writer in the Zllus- 
trated News, with equal absurdity, and less ex- 
cuse, says that it is “a flail or tail.” A reference 
to any old engraving of a lure, either proper or 
heraldic, will at once show what it is the mermaid 
holds in her right hand. The arms of the house 
of Broc—argent upon bend sable, a luer or, as 
engraved in Halstead’s* Succinct Genealogies — 
would decide the question at once. The writer in 
the Illustrated News, not contented with one glar- 
ing error, makes another, by stating that the lant- 
horn in the mermaid’s left-hand represents an 
hour-glass, and with great simplicity confesses 
that he is puzzled to understand why she carries 
such an implement. In illustrations of the Gun- 
powder Plot, that used to adorn many of the old 
Common Prayer-Books, Guy Fawkes is repre- 
sented as carrying a lanthorn of an exactly similar 
description. 

According to the article in the Zllustrated News 
there is another rude satirical drawing in the 
State Paper Office, representing a hare sur- 
rounded by swords, emblematical of the “ cowar- 
dice and peril” of Bothwell. And to quote the 
exact words : — 

“On a sheet bound up with the original drawing the 
artist has left a still cruder sketch of the same figures. 
In this, beside the initials M. R. to indicate the Queen, 
and J. H. to mark John Hepburn, there are over the mer- 
maid the words ‘ Spe illecto inani,’ while round the inner 
ring, which surrounds the hare, we read ‘ Foris vastabit 
te gladius et intus pavor.’ And in the centre of the 


circle just above the animal, may be deciphered, ‘Timor | c 
| keenly-written, ifnot convincing, Historical Doubts; 


undique clades.’ ” 


The quotation completely corroborates my as- 


sertion, that it is a lure the mermaid holds; for in 
the Symbcla Heroica of Claude Paradin, published 
at Antwerp in 1583,¢ the motto appended to the 


Towards the close of the last century, when 
there prevailed a complete craze for commentat- 
ing on Shakspeare, an amiable clergyman, Mr. 
James Plumptre, writing from the classic shades 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge, undertook to show that 
the character of Hamlet's mother was founded on 
Mary Queen of Scots. That Hamlet's father was 
Darnley, and Claudius, Bothwell. As a specimen 
of the closeness of the analogy, I may give just 
one or two instances. Hamlet’s father was 

isoned while sleeping in an orchard, and Darn- 
ey was blown up at night when asleep, and his 
body found the next day in a garden. Again, in 
the play, the Queen dies b poison, of which 
Claudius is the involuntary administerer. In the 
history, Bothwell poisons Mary's cup of happiness, 
and it was her marriage with him, which was the 
cause of her sorrows and her death. But as Ham- 
let appeared almost in James's reign, why should 
Shakspeare thus insult the memory of the mother 
to the rising sun? The reply is, he made his 
peace by applying these flattering lines to James :— 

“The courtier's, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword ; 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers.” 

James certainly was well flattered, and well he 
liked to be; but this is too, too solid. 

It may be questioned whether the evident bias 
in favour of the Tudor party, which Shakspeare 
shows in his historical dramas, relating to the 
Wars of the Roses, was adopted in compliment to 
the Queen or derived from the chronicler he 
studied. But there can be no doubt that A Win- 
ter's Tale was composed as an indirect apology 
for Anne Boleyn, and consequently a direct com- 





pliment to her daughter Elizabeth. Space, how- 


| ever, will not permit me to do more than refer to 


Horace Walpole’s remarks on the subject in his 


and most who read them will agree with their 
writer, that A Winter's Tale is in reality a second 
part of King Henry VIII. 

WitxraM Pinkerton, 


representation of a lure is “Spe illectat inani.” | 


The device of the hare surrounded by swords | 


issuing from clouds, and thus representing the 
vengeance of Heaven, occurs in the same work, 


with the motto “ Malo undique clades;” and at 


the end of the explanation of this symbol there is 
the following quotation from the Vulgate (Deu- 
teronomy xxxil. 25), “ Foris vastabit eos gladius 
et intus pavor.” 


* A fictitious name, the work being really written by 
the clever and eccentric Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peter- 
borough, assisted by his chaplain, Mr. Rans. 

+ The first edition of Paradin’s Devises Héroiques et 
Emblems was published at Paris in 1557; the illustra- 
tions being executed by Dupetit Bernard the famous 
wood-engraver. 


A NEW SHAKSPEARE BOND. 


Few and scanty as are the contemporary notices 
of Shakspeare, which the industry of his biogra- 
| phers and illustrators have yet brought to light, 

many of the most valuable of these have been 
| discovered within the last half century; and few 
who know the activity which now prevails—as in 

the Public Record Office, so among the possessors 
| of family papers—in cataloguing and arranging 
| such legal, historical, and literary remains as are 
| still preserved, but must feel a somewhat con- 
| fident hope that, in the course of these researches, 
| some new facts connected with Shakspeare will 
| be brought to light. We are sure that there is no 
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one engaged in researches and labours among old 
manuscripts but indulges the hope of being one 
day the fortunate discoverer of some such docu- 
ment. 

Our readers will then judge with what feelings 
a gentleman, who has been for some time em- 
ployed in calendaring a long series of papers, 
which the noble owner is desirous of having pro- 
perly preserved, lately discovered among them a 
small paper endorsed in a handwriting of the 
time of James I., “Suaxesprare’s Bonn,” and 
the haste with which he unfolded it, in order to 
discover whether it was a bond which had been 
executed by the Shakspeare. 

Alas! it was only the bond of a contemporary— 
a Thomas Shakespeare of Lutterworth. A Shak- 
speare who has hitherto, we believe, escaped the 
ae of Shakspearian investigators. Thanks 
to the kindness of the noble Lord, to whom the 
deed belongs, we are enabled to lay the following 
copy of it before our readers : — 


“Memorand, that I, Thomas Shakespeare of 
Lutterworth, in the County of Leic., gent., doe 
by these pntes bind mee, my heires, executors, 


and administrators, for the payment of twenty- | 


five shillings and eighte pence to James White- 
locke of the Middle Temple, London, esquier, 


1628) are to be found. They are generally be- 
lieved to have been among his earliest verses, and 
may therefore date about 1590 or so : — 

“ Voici du d Montaigne une entitre ; 

Le guintaerpeint le nm et lui son re i 
Le premier, par son art, égale la nature ; 
Mais l’autre la surpasse en tout ce qu'il écrit.” 

Did Ben Jonson, when writing under Droe- 
| shout’s portrait, imitate or plagiarise these lines ? 
| The epigrammatic point seems strangely alike in 
| both pieces. 

How far would the granting of the imitation or 
plagiarism of these lines by Jonson affect Droe- 
shout's portrait as “the only authenticated” one? 
Was the epigram fitted to the portrait, or was 
the portrait, being ready, suggestive of the epi- 
gram, as being too good to be lost under the cir- 
cumstances ? Let me recall “ a modern instance. 
In 1832, Fraser's Magazine, No. 26, contained 
an engraving from Goéthe’s portrait by Stieler of 
| Munich, of which Carlyle said, “ So looks and 
| lives. . . the clearest, most universal man of his 

Nay, the very soul of the man thou 
canst likewise behold,” &e. And yet the copy in 
| Fraser’s Magazine proved a total failure and 
involuntary caricature, resembling, as was said at 
| the time, “a wretched old-clothesman, carrying 
behind his back a hat which he seemed to have 
stolen.” (Carlyle’s Works, ii. p. 422.) 








uppon the sixte daye of ffebruary nexte ensewinge | 7 4) not quote Jonson's lines, because they 
the daye of the date of these pittes. In witnesse | are known to every one. Sawont New. 
whereof I, the said Thomas Shakespeare, have | Moffat. 

hereunto put my hand and seale the xxvij™ of | 


November, Aiio Dai, 1606, 
“ Perme THomam 
SHAKESPEARE. 
“ Sealed and delyvered 
in the presence of 
Anthony Bulle.” 


Whether Thomas Shakespeare, of Lutterworth, 
Gent., was in any way related to his distinguished 
namesake of Stratford-upon-Avon— under what 
circumstances he was led to give this bond for 
“ twenty-five shillings and eight pence” to “James 
Whitelocke, of the Middle Temple, London, 
esquier”—we know nothing. Perhaps some of 
our readers may be able to turn to account this 


new contribution to Shakspearian biography. All | 


of them will, we are sure, join us in thanking the 
owner of this curious document for his liberality 
in giving it to the world. 


Sbhakspeariana. 


Jonson's Lines on Saaxsreare’s Porrrarr. 
Under an engraving of Montaigne by Philippe de 
Leu, the following lines by Mulherbe (1555— 


| Rosry Gooprettow anp Pucx.—In the Mid- 
| summer Night's Dream, printed in the folio of 
| 1623, I do not find the name of “ Puck,” and 
should like to know when it was substituted for 
that of “Robin Goodfellow ”— the name given 
to this character in the folio. If the name of 
Puck is not Shakspeare’s, why is it retained ? 
Srpner Bersty. 
[ We do not understand what our Correspondent means 
by saying that the name of Puck does not occur in the 
| First Folio; it does not occur in the List of Dramatis 
Persona, for there is no such list; but it occurs in the 
Play; for instance, Act II. Sc. 1: — 
“ Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Pucke,” &c. 
| “ My gentle Pucke, come hither,” &c. ) 


| 
| 


Currous Fact rx Cririctsm.—On reading the 
last number of “N. & Q.” (March 19), I was 
much struck by a proposed emendation by Qutvis 
of bud for head in — 

“ Nips youth in the head, and follies doth emmew.” 
Measure for Measure, Act II. Sc. 1. 

It seemed to me very obvious and probable, 
| and I wondered that it had never occurred to me; 
| and on consulting the Cambridge Shakspeare, it 

appeared that it had not occurred to anyone 
| else. Judge, then, of my astonishment when, on 
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looking into the MS. of my own Shakspeare-Ex- 
positor, I found the line, which I supposed I had 
copied accurately from the folio, given thus : — 

“ Nips youth in the bud, and follies doth emmew,” 


without a single syllable of remark, the whole note 
being devoted to emmew! It is quite evident 
then, that nip had suggested bud, which I had 
unconsciously written. When lately printing the 
play it never recurred to my mind. This I think 
is worth noting, as it is a key to many of the 
errors of printers. 

When my edition of The Tempest appears, the 
reader will be perhaps surprised at my simple 
solution of the difficulty in “ Most busy lest when 
I doit.” Icannot with H. N. receive gilded for 
guiled shore; the correction of the Second Folio in 
Merchant of Venice, Act III. Sc. 1, for a gilded 
shore is nonsense; and guiled, in the grammar of 
the time, was equivalent to guiling, guileful. 

As to H. N.’s question respecting the connexion 
of “One touch of Nature makes the whole world 
kin” (Tr. and Cr., Act IIT. Se. 3), I would reply 
that Nature gives the one and self-same touch to 
all mankind, ?, e. affects or disposes them all alike ; 
so that they all think and act in the same manner, 
and the connexion with the following line is thus 
manifest. 

I would beg to refer A. A. to“ N. & Q.” for 
1861 for the real origin of incony. 

Tuos. Keieutey. 


American SHaxsreaAre Emenpation. — Is the 
following absurd Shakspearian emendation, re- 
ferred to by Burton, in 
really American ? — 

“Without venturing too near to this very turbulent 
arena (Shakspearian Criticism) where hard words have 
lately been cast about with much reckless ferocity, I shall 
just offer one amended reading because there is something 
in it quite peculiar and characteristic of its literary birth- 


place beyond the Atlantic. The passage commented upon | 
is the wild soliloquy, where Hamlet resolves to try the | 


test of the play, and says :— 
* The devil hath power 

T’ assume a pleasant shape; yea, and perhaps 

Out of my weakness and my Seslemahel > 

As he is very potent with such spirits, 

Abuses me to damn me.’” 

The amended reading stands — 
“ As he is very potent with such spirits, 

Abuses me too—damme!” 
If so, I should like to know in what publication it 
first appeared. It is difficult to believe that such 
stuff could have been written except as a satire. 


Inventory or SHaxspeare’s Goops.— It is 


probable that the inventory mentioned in the | 


“Probate Act,” appended to Shakspeare’s will, 
then constrained to be made by law, and now 


lodged in the registry of the Prerogative Court of | 


ae Seana > 8, | scendants then educating at Stratford. The 





Canterbury, at Doctor's Commons, made some 
mention of the es plays: for the fact of 
Dr. Hall proving the will in that Court, instead 
of doing so in the Diocesan Court, demonstrates 
that the poet left personal property in one other 
diocese, at least, besides that in which he died; 
and as this other diocese could only be in London, 
the inventory must contain some detail relative to 
his managerial interests and concerns. J. D. D 


Leaping Apss 1s Hew (3 S. v. 193.) — 
Shakspeare has the following allusions to this 
phrase : — 

In Much Ado About Nothing (Act II. Se. 1.), 
Beatrice says: 

“T will even take sixpence in earnest of the bear-herd, 
and lead his ages into hell.” 

In Taming of the Shrew (Act IL. Se. 1), Kathe- 
rine says : 

“ T must dance barefoot en her wedding-day, 
And, for your love to her, lead apes in hell.” 


N. M. T. 


THE DESCENDANTS OF SHAKSPEARE’S SISTER 
JOAN. 


In William Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places, 
and in his Homes and Haunts of the Poets, mention 
is made of the descendants of Shakspeare’s sister 
Joan, who married a Hart; indeed allusion is 
made in the last-named work to the remarkable 
likeness between the bust of Shakspeare in Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon church, and one of Joan’s de- 


former pedigree of Shakspeare and his connec- 
tions is given in Shakspeare’s Home, by J. C. M. 
Bellew. 

The descendant of the Stratford-upon-Avon 
branch of the Shakspeare Harts is now in Aus- 
tralia. 

I send you a pedigree of the Tewkesbury branch, 
kindly furnished by the late post-master of Tewkes- 


| bury, Mr. Jno. Spurrier, and from the writing of 


Mr. W. Potter, an old inhabitant of Tewkesbury, 
whose sister, Hannah Potter, married William 
Shakspeare Hart. The inscriptions on the tomb- 
stones also relate to the same subject; and, in 
giving these particulars to your pages, a hope 
may be expressed, that in building monuments, 
collecting the scattered property, and founding 
museums and libraries to Shakspeare, when the 
curatorship of these places is to be bestowed, the 
living descendants of Shakspeare’s sister Joan will 


| not be forgotten. 


Pedigree of Shakspeare’s sister, Joan Shak- 
speare, who married a Hart. The Tewkesbury 
branch : — 

John Shakspeare Hart, about seventy years 
back, was living in Tewkesbury; he married a 
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person of the name of Richardson; he was the 
owner of some property at Stratford, which his 
family sold some forty or fifty years back. He 
had three children, William, Sarah, and John. 
John died; was not married. William married 
Hannah Potter. He had six children; Elizabeth 
married Russell; died, left no children. Mary 
Ann died unmarried. Thomas died leaving two 
children, a son and a daughter ; his son is named 
George, and his daughter Joan ; they live at Bir- 
mingham. Ellen married John Ashley, carpenter 
of Tewkesbury; died leaving four sons and one 
daughter. Sarah married William Ashley, a 
carpenter. She is living at Evesham; has a 
family. Hannah married Edwin Elliot, lace wea- 
ver; lives at Beeston, near Nottingham. She has 
a family of children. 

Sarah Hart married William Whitehedd ; died, 
leaving a family of seven. Thos. Whitehedd, two 
children, at Cheltenham. William Whitehedd, at 
Tewkesbury, twelve children. George married, 
but no child. John, stocking-weaver ; three cbil- 
dren, at Bulstone. Henry, single. Martha mar- 
ried George Grubb; keeps a beer-house in the 
Oldbury. Ann married eur Key, glazier and 
plumber, living at Winchcomb ; seven children, 

On the north side of the Abbey Church, ‘Tewkes- 
bury, there is a headstone on which is written the 
following, in good preservation : — 

“In Memory of Jno. Hart, who died Jan. 224, 1800, 
the sixth descendant from the Poet Shakespear, aged 45 

ears, 

7 Here lies the only comfort of 
my life who was the best of 
Husbands to a Wife, since 
he is not no Joy I e’er shall 
have till laid by him 
within this silent grave ; 

Here we shall sleep, and quietly 
remain till by God’s Power 

we meet in Heaven again, 
There with Christ eternally 

to dwell, and until that 

blest time, my Love, farewell.” 

In the old Baptist burial-ground there is a head- 
stone with the following : — 

1. 

“In Memory of Jno. Turner, who departed this Life 
May 18%, 1808, aged 54 vears. Also of Wm. Shakespear 
Hart, who died Nov* 224, 1834, aged 56 years. Like- 
wise Hannah, Widow of the above W. 8S. Hart, died Febry 
13", 1848, aged 67 years.” 

9 

“To the Memory of Thomas Shakespear Hart, who died 

Nov' 18%, 1850, aged 47 years. 


* Boast not of thyself, for thou knowest not what a day 
| 


may bring forth.’” .B 
4h. . 


SOMETHING NEW ON SHAKSPEARE. 
As a general rule, extracts from newly-printed 


is not published in England, and of which I pre- 
sume presentation — alone have arrived here. 
It contains an entirely new view of one of Shak- 
speare’s heroines by the late John Quincey 
Adams, sixth President of the United States :— 


“Whatever sympathy we may feel for the sufferings 
of Desdemona, flows from the consideration that she is 
innocent of the particular crime imputed to her, and that 
she is the victim of a treacherous and artful intriguer. 
But while compassionating her melancholy fate we cannot 
forget the vice of her character. Upon the stage her fond- 
ling with Othello is disgusting. Who in real life would 
have her for sister, daughter, or wife? She is not guilty 
of infidelity to her husband, but she forgets all the affec- 
tion for her father, and all her own filial affection for him. 
When the Duke proposes, on the departure of Othello for 
the war, that she deat return during his absence to 
her father’s house, the father, the daughter, and the 
husband all say ‘no,’ she prefers following Othello tobe 
besieged by the Turks in the island of Cyprus. 

“The character of Desdemona is admirably drawn, and 
faithfully preserved throughout the play. Jt is always 
| deficient in delicacy. Her conversation with Emilia indi- 
| cates unsettled principles, even with regard to the obligation 
of the nuptial tie, and she allows Iago, almost unrebuked, 
to banter with her very coarsely upon women. This 
character takes from us so much of the sympathetic in- 
terest in her sufferings, that when Othello smothers her in 
bed, the terror and pity subside immediately into the senti- 
ment that she has her deserts.” — Notes and Comments upon 
certain Plays and Actors of Shakspeare, by James Heary 
Hackett, New York, 1863, p. 235. 

The above is from a letter of Mr. Adams. Mr. 
Hackett, in a note, says that he does not share his 
correspondent’s opinions on Desdemona. I fear 
| that the Americans are descending from that high 
| standard of purity which prevented the young 
| lady telling Sam Slick her brother’s rank in the 

navy, and are going to plays as bad as Othello. 
| * Manhattan's” letter in Zhe Standard of Feb. 
19, says : — 

“Last night I went to the Olympic Theatre of Mr. 
| John Wood, formerly Laura Kean’s Theatre. It was 
| jammed before seven o'clock, and the play commenced at 
eight. The cream of our citizens—I counted =. 

seven fur capes, that our Mayor, Gunther, never sold for 

less than 300 dollars each, on females close tome. The 
| music was superb. The play was a new one, written 
conjointly by two Bohemians, named Beaumont Daly 
and Fletcher Wood, and called Taming the Butterfly. 1 
stayed it over, and dared not lift my eyes or look at any 
respectable female in my vicinity, for fear I should mor- 
tify her by seeing her blush and cover her face. It was 
cheered from beginning to the end, but was full of doubles 
entendres — no, there was no doubt it was such as no 
respectable lady would hear twice.” 


I should like to know whether the second per- 


formance was to empty benches. Firznorx1ns. 
Garrick Club. 





THE KESSELSTADT MASK OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Since my notice of this supposed mask of Shak- 
speare was written, I have received some informa- 


books are not suited to “N. & Q.,” but I think | tion upon the subject, which I think ought to be 


an exception may be made in favour of one which laid before the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
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In the first place, I am assured that although 
the worthy Canon of Mayence was of a very re- 
spectable family, it was not a family of sufficient 
importance to have furnished an ambassador to 
this country, or even an atlaché to an embassy ; 
one not at all likely to have numbered among its 
branches any member of the diplomatic body. 

Secondly, the late canon and his brother were 
driven to such distress during the continental 
troubles which followed the French Revolution, as 
frequently to have been in want of the common 
necessaries of life—even of food; and had they 
possessed at that period such a collection of anti- 
quities as has been supposed, they must neces- 
sarily have parted with them for their support. 

With the peace came better times; the canonry 
was bestowed upon one of them, and the other 
contrived to get together the means of living very 
quietly; and they then amused themselves by 
forming the collection of antiquities which was 
eventually sold by auction; and I am assured that 
the zeal with which they applied themselves to its 
formation far exceeded their judgment and good 
taste. 

Thirdly, that collection was well known to an 
English gentleman distinguished for his know- 
ledge of carly English Literature and Antiquities. 
Mr. De Pearsall, whose madrigals and “ Hardy 
Norseman” have made his name familiar to all 
lovers of sweet sounds, and whose contributions 


to The Archeologia on “ The Kiss of the Virgin,” | 


“Duels in the Middle Ages,” &c., are justly re- 
garded as among the most interesting papers in 
that valuable collection, was well acquainted with 
the brothers Kesselstadt, and at the sale of the 
collection purchased some of the most interesting 
objects in it, which are at this time in the pos- 
session of his daughter, Mrs. Hughes. 

When we consider how highly a gentleman of 
Mr. De Pearsall’s taste and acquirements would 
have prized such a Shakspearian relic as the Kes- 
selstadt Mask if satisfied, as he had every oppor- 
tunity of satisfying himself, of its genuineness, we 
cannot but consider the fact that he did not be- 
come the purchaser of it, as a strong proof—for 
though only a negative proof it is still a very 
strong one—that, in the opinion of avery competent 
authority, who had the advantage of being able to 
investigate its history thoroughly, the Kesselstadt 
mask was not what it professed to be, a cast 
taken from the face of Shakspeare after his death. 


Witu1aM J. Toms. 
PROFESSOR ARCHER BUTLER’S ESSAY ON 
SHAKSPEARE. 


the-way and forgotten sources, such papers on 
Shakspeare as are really worth reprinting? One 
such paper I shall mention,—an Essay written by 
the late gifted and lamented Professor Archer 
Butler, while an undergraduate in the University 
of Dublin, between the age of eighteen or nine- 
teen. Though written at such an early age, this 
Essay has much of the vigorous thought, discri- 
minating criticism, and eloquent diction, which 
marked his maturer years. It appeared in the 
first number of the Dublin University Review, 
January, 1833, p. 87, and, I believe, has never 
been reprinted. The concluding passage is as fol- 
lows, but it cannot give any notion of the charm- 
ing and genial Essay from which it is taken : — 


“The Heart of Man—the same in every clime and sea- 
son—was the subject which SHAKsrEARE sought to exa- 
mine; and he disencumbered the mighty problem of 
every term which did not immediately enter into that 
calculation. Scorning to confine himself to the superfi- 
cial varieties of character, he explored the quality of the 
metal that lies beneath. Others are content to consign 
to verse the endless modifications of social man; it was 
SHAKsPEARE's alone to grasp the abstract Spirit of Hu- 
manity.” 

There is an admirable paper on Cowper by Pro- 
fessor Butler in the same volume, p. 325, and 
next to it a story by Carleton,* which have not, 
either of them, been reprinted. 

As a query was made not long ago about the 
Dublin University Review, I may mention that it 
consists of two volumes, or six numbers, reaching 
from January, 1833, to April, 1834. After it 
ceased to exist in this form, it began a new life 
as a monthly serial under the title of The Dublin 
University Magazine. 

I have often wished to see all Dr. Johnson's 
papers on Shakspeare collected and published in 
one well-printed volume. His other papers would 
form a vchaaiiie supplement to his famous Preface. 

Perhaps some of your correspondents would 
help to furnish a list of the best Shakspeare papers 
in periodical literature with the writers’ names 
when known; also critical notices of Shakspeare 
or illustrations of his works not generally known, 
or not to be found in works professedly devoted 
to Shakspeare. 

Among those who, from a moral and religious 
point of view, have formed a very unfavourable 
estithate of Shakspeare, may be noted the writer 
of a remarkable article in the Eclectic Review, 
January, 1807, and also the excellent Richard 
Cecil. See Cecil's Remains, published by Knight 
(no date or index), p. 100. ‘This is a point, how- 
ever, on which the best men differ. 

Errionnacu. 





_Among the many literary plans and works de- 
vised at this season to honour the memory of 
Shakspeare, has it been suggested, or attempted, to 
collect from periodical literature and other out-of- 





* It has been a matter of much surprise to me that the 
existing materials for several additional volumes of Carle- 
ton’s inimitable Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 
have never been collected from the various serials in 
which they are scattered and lost sight of. 
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De Vers, Eant or Oxrorp: Barrie or 
Rapcor Brings. — The author of the Marriage 
of Thame and Isis describes the manner in which 
Robert De Vere, the favourite of Richard IL, 
eseaped from the field of battle : — 


“Hic Verus, notissimus apro, 
Dum dare terga negat virtus, et tendere contra 
Non sinit invict# rectrix prudentia mentis; 
Undique dum resonat repetitis ictibus umbo, 
Tinnituque strepit circum sua tempora cassis, 
Se dedit in flavium ; fluvius letatus et illo 
Hospite, suscepit salvum, salvumque remisit.” 

(Quoted in Camden’s Britannia, vol. i. p. 285.) 


Froissart relates that, when De Vere was in- 
formed that the army of the Barons was approach- 


ing from London to attack him, he caused all the | 


bridges over the Isis to be broken down, to pre- 
vent their crossing; but that, owing to the ex- 
treme dryness of the season, a ford was found by 
which they passed through, horse and foot, and 
easily defeated him. (Froissart, vol. iii, p- 491, 
translated by Johnes, of Hafod.) 


ously aseribes the title to John Shkeffington instead 
of John Clotworthy. 

As a general index to the Calendars of State 
Papers may be expected hereafter, it is desirable 
that errors which may be discovered in the index 
to any volume should be pointed out. 

We cheerfully embrace this opportunity of re- 
| newing our acknowledgment of much information 
| of a valuable and varied character derived from 
| these Calendars. C. H. & Taompson Coopzr. 
Cambridge. 





Errmotocy anp Meantnc or tHe Name 
Moses. — Though writers differ respecting the 
etymology.of the name (Moses), yet the remarks 
of Kalisch on the subject are so satisfactory that 
| I think they deserve a corner in “ N. & Q.” 


“The etymology and meaning of the name Moses 
(who is called by the Septuagint Mwicjjs, and by the 
| Vulgate Moyses), is naturally much disputed; for the 
explanation given in the text, ‘because I drew him out 
of the water’ (Exodus, ii. 10), would require not the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Is any instance recorded in modern times, of | active form, TWD, but the passive participle, YW. The 
the river having sunk so low? I never ascended | former would rather imply the notion of a general lead- 
it so high as Evesham, but I know that to acon- | img the people of Israel from Egypt, an archageta, Be- 


siderable distance above Godstow it presents the 
appearance of a deep stream, not fordable in any 
part. 

De Vere escaped to the Netherlands, whence, 
after some time, he was invited to the Court of 
France, where he was received with distinguished 
honours. He bore a part in the great tourna- 
ment which was given to celebrate the entry of 
Isabel of Bavaria into Paris. His race has perished, 
but I believe that several of our nobility and 
gentry claim relationship with them. (The Tour- 
nament is described by Froissart, vol. iv. p. 85.) 

The Marriage of Thame and Isis is supposed 
to be the production of Camden himself; and it is 
remarkable that he, who as a Westminster man, 
probably thought it incumbent on him to have a 
fling at Eton, should, in the single line which he 
devotes to that purpose, have committed a false 
quantity : — 

“ Que fuit Orbiliis nimiim subjecta plagosis.” * 

The first syllable in plagosus is long, as most 
fourth-form boys at Eton know. W. D. 

Joun Crotwortuy, riest Viscount Massa- 
reENE.—Sir John Clotworthy was, in 1660, created 
Viscount Massareene, with a special limitation in 
favour of Sir John Skeffington, who had married 
his daughter, and who accordingly succeeded to 


the dignity on the death of his father-in-law, | 


which occurred in Sept. 1665. 

Mention is made of the first Viscount Massa- 
reene in the first and second volumes of Mrs. 
Green's Calendars of the Domestic State Papers of 
Charles I1., but the index to each volume errone- 


* Camden, i. 152. 


sides, it is questionable that the Egyptian princess should 
have given her adopted son a Hebrew name. Antiquaries 
and historians have, therefore, justly endeavoured to trace 
the name of Moses to an Egyptian origin: hence, Jose- 
phus observes (Antig. 11. ix. 6), ‘He received his name 
| from the particular circumstance of his infancy, when he 
had been exposed in the Nile; for the Egyptians call the 
water Mo, and one who is rescued from the waves uses,’ 
The Septuagint, then, which renders the word by Mwiegs, 
has accurately preserved the etymology. Similarly, Jo- 
sephus, Contra Apion, i.31; Philo, De Vita Mosis, ii. 
83; Eusebius, Prep. Evang. ix. 9,28,and others; whence 
Moses has sometimes been called ddoyer%s, ‘ filius aqua,’ 
the son of the water. (See Jablonsky, Opus., i. 157; 
Rossius, Etymolog. <gypt., p. 127, &c.)” 
This etymology of the word Moses is the most 
| satisfactory which I have yet seen. The remarks 
of Dr. Kalisch are taken from a note in his New 
| Translation of the Old Testament, part “ Exodus, 
ii. 10. J. Dauton. 


Buppatsts 1x Barras. — It is not wg that 

the Buddhists, if ever they reached the British 
| Isles, came from the eastern shores of the Medi- 
| terranean, although it is nearly certain that Pali- 
| stan, literally the country of the Pali or Buddhists, 
| was at one period occupied by that great race of 
shepherds, who are known in Indian history 2s 
Pali-pootras, and spoken of by ancient geogra- 
phers as Pali-bothri; and who, emigrating from 
India, traversed many countries of the West, and 
even conquered Egypt, leaving behind them m 
India, Affghanistan, Northern Arabia, Asia Minor, 
and perhaps in Egypt, their cave dwellings oF 
rant ws with painted walls. It is far more pro- 
bable that Buddhist missionaries would have 
reached Britain from Scandinavia, the earliest m- 


| habitants of which were a Buddhist race, and 
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votaries of Woden or Budhun, one of whose names 
was Gotama, whence the German name of God. 
Some Buddhist sculptured stones I once saw in 
India are singularly like the ancient upright 
stones found in Great Britain, both having circles 
wrought upon them: for example, the centre 
stone of the Aberlemno groupe in Scotland. The 
right-hand stone of that groupe resembles a stone 
found in Cuttak, and the left-hand stone is ac- 
tually the same thing as the sacred snake stone 
set up for worship in India. Mr. O’Brien and 
Mr. Wilson describe ancient stones in Ireland and 
Scotland, on which occur elephants forming cano- 
pies with their trunks, which is a very common 
accompaniment to statues of Buddha. The snake, 
rhinoceros, and tiger are found sculptured on 
Buddhist as well as on ancient British stones. 

Mr. O’Brien’s theory that the round towers of 
Ireland are Phallic, and of Buddhist origin, is 
quite untenable, as the Lingam or Phallus has no 
place whatever in the Buddhist religion. The 
lately discovered markings on the rocks of the 
Cheviot hills and elsewhere in the North, a draw- 
ing of which appeared in a late number of the Zl/us- 
trated London News, may be of Buddhist origin. 
These markings consist of concentric circles sur- 
rounding a half moon. The Jainas, a sect of 
Buddhists, perform their festivals at changes of 
the moon. The greatest of all their festivals is 
the feast of the Siddha Circle; the worship is 
performed before nine sacred names written on 
the earth in a circle containing nine divisions of 
different colours. H. 


Queries. 


ALEXANDER THE Great's GRANT TO THE Scra- 
vonzans.—In a MS. dated 1714, in my possession, 
is the following passage, the original of which is 
said to be in the Illyrian character, attributed to 
St. Jerome, in the church at Prague : — 

“ We, Alexander the Great, of Philip, Founder of the 
Grecian Empire, Conqueror of the Persians, Medes, &c., 
and of the whole world from east to west, from north to 
south, Son of the great Jupiter by, &c., so called: to you 
the noble stock of the Sclavonians, so called, and to your 
Language, you have been to us a help, true in faith and 
valiant in war, we confirm all that tract of earth from 
north to south of Italy from us and our successors, to 
you and your posterity for ever: and if there be any 
other nation found there, let them be your slaves. Dated 
at Alexandria the 12 of the Goddess Minerva. Witness 
Ethra and the Princes, whom we appoint our Successors.” 

1. Can any one inform me whether the original 
of this grant is now in existence at Prague ? 

_ 2. Is there a copy of the original to be found 
in any printed book ? LiALtawe. 

Anpros, Sir Epmunp, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, was from Guernsey. What was his coat 
of arms ? W. H. Wurrmore. 


Bgston, U.S.A. 





James Bouton was a botanical artist residing 
at Halifax. His latest publication appeared in 
1794. When did he die, and where can I obtain 
information respecting him ? S. Y. R. 


Burvesque Painters. — 

“ Paul Veronese introduced portraits of his customers 
in pleasant situations; Michael Angelo painted those 
whom he did not like in Purgatory and worse. Coypel, 
to please Boileau, gave Sanatol’s face to Satun at Confes- 
sion; and Subleyras represents the same personage 
obliged to hold the candle to St. Dominick, as very like 
to Cardinal Dubois."—A Letter to the Members of the 
Society of Arts, p.7. By an Engraver. Lond. 1796.” 

The pamphlet from which the above is taken is 
a complimentary notice of Barry's pictures, and a 
recommendation that they should be engraved on 
a large scale. I shall be obliged by information 
as to where the two pictures are. Who was San- 
atol? and what is “holding the candle to St. 
Dominick” ? J. R. 


Coors, Lorpy Betiomont. — Richard, Earl of 
Bellomont, was Governor of New York and Mas- 
sachusetts. I have his seal with numerous quar- 
terings. Can any one say what arms would be on 
his shield ? W. H. Wurrmore. 

Boston, U.S.A. 

Fettowsuirs 1x Trriry Coritece, Dusrin.— 
I have acopy of (I think) a scarce publication, 
entitled The Difficulties and Discouragements 
which attend the Study for a Fellowship in the 
College of Dublin (12mo, Dublin, 1735). It is 
in the form of “ A Letter to a young Gentleman, 
who intends to stand Candidate at the next Elec- 
tion”; and appeared anonymously. Who was 
the author ? ABBHBA, 


Hixt, Mrppiesex anp Worcrstersuiee. — I 
shall be obliged by references to pedigrees of 
this family. I have Sims’s Index. R. W. 


Hymn Qvertes.—I should feel much obliged if 
you, or any of your readers, would give me the 
name of the author, or authors, of the hymns, of 
which the first lines are as follow: — 

*« O it is hard to work for God,” 
“O Faith, thou workest miracles,” 
“ O how the thought of God attracts,”— 


which I have not met with in different selections ; 
and — 

“ My God I love Thee, not because 

hope for heaven thereby,”— 

in Hymns, Ancient and Modern, I should be glad 
also to know to whom the hymn, “ Jesu Redemp- 
tor omnium,” and that beginning, “ O filii et filiz,” 
are attributed. These, together with several other 
Latin hymns, your correspondent F.C. H. has 
not given us in his list. Is it because their au- 
thorship is too uncertain? Can you tell me 
whether Faber's Hymns have ever been published 
by themselves ? M. J. W. 
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Cartes Lams’s Auice W. .— Are there 
any particulars known concerning this young 
lady ? Who was she? Talfourd, in his “ Letters” 
of the poet, hints that Lamb's passion for her was, 
on his own confession, not very lasting, though 
the supposition seems hardly consistent with the 
fond manner in which Alice W is mentioned 
even in the later writings of Elia, Talfourd says: 

“ A youthful passion, which lasted only a few months, 
and which he afterwards attempted to regard lightly as a 
folly past, inspired a few sonnets of very delicate feeling 
and exquisite music.” 

In the Final Memorials, however, we are told 
that Lamb’s verses were partly inspired — 











“by an attachment to a young lady residing in the | 
neighbourhood of Islington, who is commemorated in his | 


early verses as ‘ The Fair-haired Maid.’ How his love 
prospered we cannot ascertain, but we know how nobly 
that love, and all hope of the earthly blessings attendant 
on such an affection, were resigned on the catastrophe 


which darkened the following year.” 

Lamb was at this time twenty years of age. I 
should be obliged for any information about 
Alice W , if such is to be had, 

Rosert Kemper. 





Mowxs anp Friars.—In a recent review of 
Mr. Froude’s History, I read: — 


“ We have observed another inaccuracy, which makes 
one really doubt whether Mr. Froude has ever read the 
ecclesiastical history of the Middle Ages, not to say the 

ts and novelists. He continually speaks of Dominican 
monks and Augustinian monks. The Dominicans and 
Augustinians were friars, not monks. 
heard of till many centuries after Europe had been over- 


one by monks, and there were no more bitter enemies | 
t 


Friars were not | 


an the monks and friars. As well might the historian | 


of the Jews speak of the Pharisees and Sadducees as if 
they were convertible terms.” 

I wish to ask: 1. What was the distinction be- 
tween monks and friars? 2. Was the difference 
as great as the reviewer implies ? F. H. M. 


| very probable statement rests. 


Queries with Answers, 


“Rorat Srrires,” etrc.— On Wednesday, 
March 30, died Mr. George Daniel, author of 
The Modern Dunciad, but perhaps more generally 
known as the editor of Cumberlands British 
Theatre. In an obituary notice in The Era of 
April 3, is a list of his works: he published — 

“In 1812, Royal Stripes; or, A Kick from Yarmouth 
to Wales, for the suppression of which a large sum was 
ordered to be paid by the Prince Regent. Ten pounds 
were advertised and paid for a copy.” 

I wish to know the evidence on which this not 
Mr. Daniel ap- 
pears in ail his works which I have read to have 
been a Tory and a rather high churchman. 

In a list of the works of Peter Pindar, jun. 
(Thomas Agg*), on sale by Fairburn in 1816, is 
“ The R—I Sprain; or, A Kick from Yarmouth to 
Wales, 1s. 6d.” I once had one, which, estimating 
at its literary value, I threw away, when selecting 
from my pamphlets those which were worth bind- 
ing. I remember only two lines, which may be 
valuable if a copy really was sold for 10d. :— 

“ Blacks in one moment both his princely eyes, 

While from his nose the blood in torrents flies.” 


The style is not like that of Mr. Daniel. So 


| far as I can recall my impression of the book, it 


was one of mere stupid ribaldry, and not likely 
to be bought for suppression while The Twopenny 
Post Bag was in full sale. 
Is there any reason to believe that the Prince 
Regent ever paid for the suppression of a printed 
00 : H. B. C. 
U. U. Club. 


[The pamphlet inquired after is now on our table, and 


| as it appears to be somewhat scarce, and no copy of it is 


to be found in the British Museum, we give the title in 


full : — 


Neer. —Can any one give me the derivation of | 


neef, the North Yorkshire for a clenched fist ? 
Exsoracum. 


“ Tue Nemo,” etc.—There was printed about 
thirty years ago two literary periodicals edited by 


| the Sprained Ancle: a Poem. 


students of Edinburgh University, having the | 


titles of The Nemo, and The Anti-Nemo. 


As I} 


have been unable to get a sight of these papers, | 


would any reader who may have copies oblige me 
with the titles of the articles? I believe there 
were only two or three numbers printed of each 


“ R—y—1 Stripes; or, a Kick from Yar—h to Wa—s; 
with the Particulars of an Expidition to Oat—ds, and 
By P—— P—-, Poet 
Laureat. 

“ Loud roar’d the P——e, but roar’d in vain, 
L—d Y——h brandish’d high his cane, 
And guided ev’ry r—y—1 movement ; 

Now up, now down, now to and fro, 

The R—g—t nimbly mov’d his toe, 

The Lady much enjoy’d the show, 
And complimented his improvement. 


“London: Published by E. Wilson, 88, Cornhill, 1812. 


| Price One Shilling.” 


periodical. A son of Professor Wilson (Chris- | 
topher North) was, I understand, one of the edi- 
tors. Tora. 


“ Revenons A nos Movtons.” — What is the 
name of the play which gave rise to this saying ? 
what was its date, and who was its author ? 


I. O. S. 


The title-page of our copy is indorsed “ By George 
Daniel,” in the neat handwriting of a gentleman who 


| has been personally known to the author of Merrie Eng- 


land ever since he left Mr. Thomas Hogg’s boarding- 
school on Paddington-Green, or from the time that he 


* John Agg. Vide Dictionary of Living Authors, 
1816, and Catalogue of the British Museum.—Ep. ] 
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was mounted on a stool as a clerk in the office of Mr. 
John Cox, Stock-broker, in Token-House Yard. To 
set the matter finally at rest, Mr. Daniel himself has 
laid claim to the authorship of this satirical poem in the 
“ Memoir of D.—— G.,” with his own portrait, both of 


which are prefixed to George Colman’s comic piece, The | 


Blue Devils, in Cumber)and’s British Theatre, 1838. Mr. 
Daniel says, “In 1811 he published The Times; or, the 
Prophecy, a poem. In 1812, a volume of Miscellaneous 
Poems; Royal Stripes; or, a Kick from Yarmouth to 
Wales! (for the suppression of which a large sum was 
given by order of the Prince Regent —ten pounds were 
advertised and paid for a copy!)—and The Adventures of 
Dick Distich, a novel in 3 vols., written before he was 
eighteer.” 

Allusion is also made by Mr. Daniel to this stifled pro- 
duction in some of his subsequent works, e. g. in the 
“ Suppressed Evidence; or, R—I Intriguing, §c. By 
P— P. , Poet Laureat, author of R—I Stripes (sup- 
pressed), 8vo, 1813.” Again, at the commencement of 
Ophelia Keen !! a Dramatic Legendary Tale, 12mo, 1829 
(printed but also suppressed), we read : — 





“ Come, listen to my lay: I am 
The tuneful Bard — you know me — 
That sung the whisker’d bold Geramb ; 
What lots of fun you owe me! 
“Tsung The Royal Stripes — Come, listen ; 
I sing the devil to pay ; 
Your hearts shall leap, your eyes shall glisten : 
Come listen to my lay!” 

It must be acknowledged, however, that the statements, 
that “for the suppression of the Royal Stripes a large 
sum was given by order of the Prince Regent,” and that 
“ten pounds were advertised and paid for a copy ”—have 
always excited surprise in literary circles. ] 


“Hymen'’s Trtumpn.” —Can you tell me who 
was the author of the tragi-comedy, called Hy- 
men’s Triumph, written in honour of the nuptials 
of Lord Roxburghe? I presume this was Habbie 
Ker, the first Baron and Earl of Roxburghe, who, 
by the way, was married thrice; and the poem 
having been published in 1623, it was probatiy 
written on or after the noble lord’s second mar- 
riage, the date of which I, however, don’t exactly 
know. W. R. C. 

[ Hymen’s Triumph is by Samuel Daniel, the poet and 
historian, termed by Headley “tRe Atticus of his day.” 
This pastoral Tragi-Comedy was presented at the Queen’s 
(Anne of Denmark) court in the Strand, at her Majesty’s 
magnificent entertainment of the King’s most excellent 
Majesty, being at the nuptials of the Lord Roxborough, 
op Feb. 3, 1613-14, and is dedicated by a copy of verses 
to her Majesty. It is introduced by a pretty prologue, in 
which Hymen is opposed by Avarice, Envy, and Jealousy, 
the disturbers of matrimonial happiness. It was entered 
on the Stationers’ Registers on June 13, 1613-14, and is 
reprinted in Nichols’s Progresses of James I. ii. 749. The 
“magnificent entertainment” was the marriage of Sir 





Robert Ker, Lord Roxburghe, to his second wife, Jeane, 
third daughter of Patrick, third Lord Drummond. She 
was a lady of distinguished abilities, preferred before all 
to the office of governess of the children of King James I. ] 


Viscount Cuerineton published his Memoirs, 
containing a Genuine Description of the Govern- 
ment and Manners of the present Portuguese. Lond. 
2 vols. 12mo, 1782. Who was he? Be dee 

[ This work is fictitious, and is criticised as a novel in 
the Monthly Review, xvii. 389. The author was Capt- 
R. Muller of the Portuguese service, who, having commu- 
nicated it toa friend, received from him the following 
laconic acknowledgement : — 

“ Carissimo Amico, 
Se non é vero, €é ben trovato. 
FRANZINI. 

Lisbon, 244! 9bro, 1778.” 

Which, says the author, when paraphrased into English, 
is as much as to say: — 

“ My dear Friend,—Though all the circumstances you 
relate may not have actually happened or come to pass» 
yet they are descriptive of the people you give an account 
of as if they really had.” 

Nothing more is known of Lord Viscount Cherington 
than that he was born in Brazil. His father, Dr. Castle- 
ford, is the hero of the tale; and the principal informa- 
tion relating to this gentleman is, that he was physician 
to the English factory at Lisbon, and was banished from 
thence to Brazil by the villanous artifices of a Jesuit. } 


Porrrnar. — In the Septuagint Version, Poti- 
phar is described as being 6 eivovxos édpaw (Genesis, 
xxxix. 1). Is this a correct translation of the 
Hebrew word ? MELETEs. 

[The question is one which the learned have not yet 
decided. There can be no doubt that the Hebrew word 
saris, YD, Which the Septuagint has here rendered 
evvodxos, did properly and primarily signify an eunuch, 
in the strict sense of the word. It has, however, been 
plausibly maintained that saris often implied simply an 
officer of the court; and, in accordance with this view, it 
is rendered by our translators chamberlain in Esth. i. 10, 
and officer in the passage now before us, as well as in 
Gen. xxxvii. 36, where they have annexed the marginal 
note “Heb. eunuch. But the word doth signify not only 
eunuchs, but also chamberlains, courtiers, and officers, Esth. 
i.10.” This, however, has been controverted. 

The full discussion of the question is not exactly suited 
to our pages. ] 


Tue Roni. — Can any of your readers inform 
me whether there is any foundation for the popu- 
lar belief, that the young robin will omen 
fight with and destroy its own father ? . G. 

[Yarrell (History of British Birds, i. 261) speaks of 
the robin as one of the most pugnacious among birds, but 
not as a parricide. | 
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Replies. 
ELEANOR D’OLBREUSE. 
(3 S. v. 11.) 


Eléonore d’Esmiers was the only child of Alex- 
andre, Seigneur d’Olbreuse, by his wife Jacobina 
Poussard de Vaudre (also styled by some writers 
Jacquette, or Jacqueline, Poussard du Vigean) ; 
and was born in March, 163%, at the Chateau 
d’Olbreuse, near Usseau, in the parish of Mauzé 
(now in the arrondissement of Niort, and depart- 
ment of Deux-Sévres), province of Poitou. Her 
father, the lord of the Castle of Olbreuse, from 
which he derived his title, was a nobleman of an 
ancient family in Poitou, and one of the numerous 
French Protestant families exiled by Louis XIV. 
On his being sent into banishment, and his pro- 
perty confiscated, he sought an asylum in Holland ; 
taking with him his only daughter, the beautiful 
young “ Marquise D’Esmers.” She was married, 
morganatically, in September, 1665, at Breda, in 
Dutch Brabant, to George William of Brunswick 
Zelle, Prince of Calemberg, who had just succeeded 
to the duchy of Zelle by his elder brother's 
death. The newly-married pair took up their 
residence at Zell, where the Jody was known by 
the title of Lady of Harbourg, or Von Harburg, 





which she had been created on marriage by her 
husband. On September 15, 1666, their first 
child was born, and christened, with great cere- 
mony, by the name of Sophia Dorothea. It was 
she who became subsequently the unfortunate, if | 
not guilty, spouse of her cousin-german George | 
Louis, then Prince of Hanover, and eventually 
King of England; through which alliance she 
was ancestress of our present royal family. 

Within the next few years, Madame von Har- 
burg had three other daughters, all of whom died 
in infancy. And in 1672, she was further en- 
nobled as Lady Eleanora von Harburg, Countess 
of Wilhelmsburg, from an island in the Elbe, 
nearly opposite to Hamburgh, which was settled 
on her by her husband. 

In August, 1676, the nuptial ceremony was 
solemnly performed at Zelle; on which she be- 
came the acknowledged Consort and rightful 
Duchess of Zelle; to which rank her previous 
morganatic union did not entitle her. The rank 
of Princess of the Germanic Empire was, at the 
same time, conferred upon her by the Emperor 
Leopold I.; but it was stipulated that any issue 
of the marriage should not succeed to the Duchy, 
but be styled Counts and Countesses of Wil- 
helmsburg—so strict was the code of laws re- 
garding such alliances at that period. However, 
by treaty of July 13, 1680, the Duchess Eleanora 
was allowed the title of Duchess of Brunswick- 
Liineburg. Her husband, Duke George William, 





died August 28, 1705, at the age of eighty-one ; 


while she survived till Feb. #., 1722: her death 
then occurring at her residence in Zelle, in the 
eighty-third year of her age. 

It is unnecessary here to record the well-known 
events in the career of her daughter, the Princess 
Sophia Dorothea of Zelle: it will be sufficient to 
remark, that her marriage with Prince George of 
Hanover was dissolved by decree of the Consis- 
torial Court, at Hanover, on Dec. 28, 1694; and 
she was thereupon imprisoned in the, small for- 
tress of Ahlden, with the title of Duchess of 
Ahlden. Here she was compelled to spend the 
remaining long years of her sad life in strict con- 
finement, till released by death, after a captivity 
of nearly thirty-two years, on Nov. 13, 1726. It 
is recorded that her father never once visited her 
in the castle of Ahlden; though her aged mother 
was allowed occasionally to cheer her solitude, 
and see her at intervals, up to the period of her 
own death. Her remains were consigned, with 
proper honours, to the family vaults at Zelle; 
where her consort, King George IL., followed her 
to the tomb in June following. 

The dates of the death of either the Seigneur 
d’Olbreuse, or of his spouse, have not been ascer- 
tained by me from any of the authorities I have 
consulted in drawing up this reply to Mr. Woop- 
WARD's query; but the Lady Jacquette, appar- 
ently, died before the period of the family quit- 
ting France. And it is certain that the banished 


| noble of Poitou survived for some time the mar- 


riage of his daughter Eléonore, which was to 

make him ancestor of so many royal houses of 

Europe. A. §. A. 
Cawnpore, East Indies. ° 


Crrcie Squarine (3 S. v. 258.) — The book 
inquired after by T. T. W., is mentioned by 
Mr. De Morean in his Budget of Paradoxes. 
(Atheneum, Nov. 14, 1863, p. 646) : — 

“The Circle Squar’d. By Thomas Baxter, Crashora, 
Cleveland, Yorkshire. London, 1732. 8vo.” 

“ Here «= 30°625. No proof is offered.” 

I think, but am not sure, that I have seen a 
copy of this book in the British Museum. It is, 
no doubt, great rubbish. Epwarp Psgacock. 


Grocrapuicat Garpen (3" S. v. 173, 248.)— 
The learned divine John Gregorie, in his Descrip- 
tion and Use of Maps and Charts, thus speaks of 
what he calls a “ Geographical Garden” : — 


“It is propounded by a man ingeniously enough con- 
ceited, as a Device nothing besides the Meditation of » 
Prince, to have his Kingdoms and Dominions, by the 
direction of an able Mathematician, Geographically de- 
scribed in a Garden Platform: the Mountains and Hills 
being raised, like small Hillocks, with turfs of earth; the 
Vallies somewhat concave within; the Towns, Villages, 
Castles, and other remarkable Edifices, in small green mossie 
Banks, or Spring-work, proportional to the Platform ; the 
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Forests and Woods represented according to their form 


and capacity, with Herbs and Stubs; the great Rivers, 
Lakes, and Ponds, to dilate themselves according to their 
course from some artificial Fountain, made to pass in the 
Garden through Channels, &c. All w® may, doubtless, 
be mathematically counterfeited, as well as the Horizontal 


Dial and Coat-armour of the House, in Exeter-College | 


Garden.” — Workes, 4th edit. London, 1684, 4to, Pt. 1. 
p. 328. 

Addison refers to this as the actual device of 
an “ Eastern King;” Gregorie speaks of it as the 
conception of some ingenious essayist, who con- 
sidered it worthy of “ the meditation of a Prince.” 
The question still remains, who is the writer re- 
ferred to? Let me ask, has this erased passage 
been restored in any edition of Addison’s Works ? 
If not, where is the MS. of his Essay on the 
Imagination ? 

In the work of an eccentric American writer, 
viz. Owen's Key to the Geology of the Globe 
(Philadelphia, 1857), at p. 240, occurs an interest- 


ing notice of Geographical Gardens actually laid | 


I am sorry I have not the book, that I | be a preventive of excessive discharge of rheum 


out. 
might give the passage; especially as, to the best 
of my remembrance, it is about the only intelli- 
gible passage in the whole volume. 

ErRionnacu. 


Tuomas Gitpert, Ese. (3 S. v. 134, 263.)— 
In the chancel of the little church of Petersham 
is a tablet, having this inscription : — 

“ Juxta hunc locum situm est quicquid mortale fuit 
THom«® GILBERT armigeri, ex generosé et perantiqua 
familia oriundi, ab annis teneris Schole Etonensis alum- 
nus. Poetices sitim ibi primo sentiebat, quam ex fontibus 
utriusque Academie postea feliciter explevit. Nec ab 


his liberalis animi oblectamentis se unquam avelli pa- | 


tiens. Ipse patrio sermone carmina composuit; Quibus 
nec Grace nec Romane Gratie defuerunt. Quid vero 
hec? Vir fuit, si quis alius, Integer, Probus, severe 
justus, Fidus, ad amicos, ad omnes, ad Deum. 

“ Sine promissis, sine dissimulatione, sine Superstitione, 
Firmus, Benevolus, Pius—Obiit anno salutis 1766, statis 
sue 
@NHT OZ TIANTA BION A’HN ENAIKOS OYK ETI TOYTO 
@NHTON ®HE APETAI KPEIZS ZONEX EIZI MOPOT.” 


On the floor is a stone, inscribed : — 


_“ Beneath this stone is interred y* body of Tuo. 
GitpeRT, Esq., who departed this life November y* 23"4, 
1766, in y* 54™ year of his age. 

“ Asaiso ANN, wife of the above Tho, Gilbert, Esq., who 
died June the 15, 1801, aged 75 years. This is inscribed 
by a person truly grateful for the many acts of generosity 
and benevolence received from both.” . 


I am not able to give from other sources any 
account of Mr. Gilbert, nor to assert that he is 
the person inquired after. But from the fact 
of his having studied at both Universities, and 
the date of the B.A. degree (p. 263), when the 
subject of the epitaph would have been about 
twenty-one years of age, lead to a conclusion which 
is confirmed by his seeking the patronage of the 
Earl of Bute, then a neighbour and all powerful 





| of London ? 


at Kew; and who, no doubt, procured the per- 
mission, referred to in the second letter, for Mr. 
Gilbert to lay his volume before the Earl’s pupil, 
then become George III. 

I do not find Mr. Gilbert’s name among the 
permanent inhabitants at Petersham. From his 
early death, we may presume his health to have 


| been delicate: and as the letter of May 22, 1759, 


says that the place of his residence that summer 
was very uncertain, it is probable that he may, as 
many since, have chosen Petersham for the pecu- 
liar mildness of its air. 

The epitaph may be seen in Manning and Bray's 
Surrey, vol. i. p. 442. W.C. 


Kont (3S. iv. 166, 239, 402.) — There is no 
doubt that kohl, or rather kuhl, is antimony, or 
rathersulphuret of antimony, a blackish mineral, re- 
duced to powder, and used as a pigment for tinging 
the eyelids by native women in the east, who believe 
that it adds to their beauty: it is also considered 


from the eyes. The word is Arabic, pens » but 


the Persian name, dc,, is that by which it is 


always called in Hindostan: I write from per- 
sonal knowledge and observation. A. S. A. 


Martin (3 S. v. 154, 222.) —I am obliged 
by the information that your correspondent, Mr. 
Baxter, has been so kind as to give in answer to 
my inquiry. From Morant’s History of Essez, to 
which he refers me, I learn that Matthew Martin, 
of Alresford Hall, was, or was supposed to be, 
descended from the Martins of Saffron- Walden. 
May I hope, either through Mr. Baxter's further 
kindness, or that of some other correspondent, to 
learn something of this elder branch of the family ? 
And in particular I should be glad to ascertain 
whether any member of it was ever -— Mayor 

. 8. C. 


Customs mx Scortanp: Fic-onr (3"S. v. 153.) 
I had the opportunity, a few a ago, of men- 
tioning this matter to a near relative of the late 
Lord Langdale. The reply I received was, — 
“ Fig-one! oh, there must be some blunder; it 
was fig-sue, well enough known in the north, 
where our family came from. I remember” (my 
informant went on) “my uncle expressing more 
than once his detestation of that abominable fig- 
sue; he used to laugh and say that when he was a 
boy he begged that his mother would let him 
have the figs by themselves; they were good 
enough.” J. Firz-R. 


Sir Joun Conrnespy (3" S. v. 280.)—What is 
the authority for the statement contained in the 
inquiry of G. J. T., that Sir John Coningsby was 
slain in the barons’ wars at Chesterfield, 1266 ? 
No such knight is mentioned by Dr. Pegge, in 
his account of the battle of Chesterfield. 


W. Sr. 
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Garrpatprt.—Can you find room for the fol- 
lowing reply to the query, “ Why do the English 
so admire Garibaldi?” which is asked abroad, and 
may be thus answered at home ? 


“ When Garibaldi ceased his high command, 
And sheathed his sword—that sword a bright and 
keen one— 
Nought in his pocket put he but his hand; 
A mighty hand—and, nobler still, a clean one.” 
Anon. 


[We are very glad that our correspondent has given 
us the opportunity of thus showing our admiration of an 
Honest May.—Ep. “ N. & Q.”)] 


Miscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by Howard 
Staunton. With copious Notes, Glossary, Life, &c. In 
Four Volumes. (Routledge.) 

In the year 1857, when they determined upon the pub- 
lication of an Illustrated Shakspeare, Messrs. Routledge, 
instead of contenting themselves with simply taking up 
some old edition and adapting their illustrations to it, 


as perfect as possible by securing for it the services of a 
competent editor. Mr. Howard Staunton, the gentleman 
selected by them, was understood to have peculiar fitness 
for the task in his own long study of the Poet, and to 
have in addition the advantage of numbering among his 
friends some able and zealous Shakspearian scholars. 
The result was, that while the Illustrated Shakspeare 
exhibited in its pictorial embellishments great attractions 
for the many, the labours of Mr. Staunton attracted to 
it the attention of more critical students of the Poet’s 
writings. The work now before us is a reprint of that 
edition, without the artistic embellishments. It is com- 
prised in four handsomely printed volumes, and forms 
the most compact edition of Shakspeare, with a large 
apparatus of critical and illustrative notes, which has 
yet been given to the public. We regret that, owing to 
an unfortunate misunderstanding between the publishers, 
the present impression is necessarily a verbatim reprint of 
Mr. Staunton’s first edition, for it contains some sharp 
criticisms and passages which, under other circumstances, 
would, we cannot doubt, have been softened, if not alto- 
gether omitted. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. The Text revised 


by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. In Eight Volumes. Second 


dition, Vol. 111. (Chapman & Hall.) 
This third volume of Mr. Dyce’s scholarlike edition of 
Shakspeare contains, As You Like It; The Taming of the 
Shrew; All's Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; and 


The Winter’s Tale. It exhibits the same thorough know- | ™ 


ledge of his subject as the preceding, but is characterised 
by a somewhat bolder introduction of amendments of the 
text. Thus, in All’s Well that Ends Well, when the 
Steward tells the Countess — “ Madam, the care I have 
had to even your content” — which Johnson had satis- 
factorily explained, “to act up to your desires,” and 
seems so well paralleled by the passage in Cymbeline — 

°, ‘ ° . but we'll even 

All that good time will give us,”— 

Mr. Dyce would read, “earn your content.” “ Win your 
content,” is another suggestion; but both are alike un- 
called for, But the edition is a valuable one, and does 
credit to Mr. Dyce. 








Shakspeare ; a Biography. By Thomas De Quincey, the 
English Opium-Eater, (A. & C. Black.) 

At the present moment, when the attention of all 
classes is turned in so remarkable a manner to the life 
and writings of Shakspeare, Messrs. Black have shown 
considerable judgment in reprinting, in a very cheap and 
popular form, the Biography of the Poet, written by that 
subtle reasoner and profound critic, the English Upium 
Eater. 

Shakspere and Jonson. Dramatic versus Wit Combats, 
Auziliary Forces —Beaumont and Fletcher, Ma 
Decker, Chapman, and Webster. (Russell Smith.) 
The ingenuity with which the writer brings his in- 

timate knowledge of the Old Dramatists to bear upon his 

views of the literary relations between Shakspeare and 

Ben Jonson, will interest the reader, though they may 

not succeed in convincing him. 


Shakspeare Jest- Books ; comprising Merie Tales of Shel- 
ton, Jests of Scogin, Sackfull of Newes, Tarlton’s Jests, 
Merrie Conceited Jests of George Peele; and Jacke o 
Dover. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. 
Carew Hazlitt. (Willis & Sotheran.) 

This second volume of Mr. Hazlitt’s carefully edited 
series of Elizabethan Jest-Books is a valuable contribu. 
tion to our knowledge of the wit and humour of the 


© it, | time when ‘Shakspeare flourished, and well calculated to 
had the good sense to endeavour to make their edition 


impress us with a higher sense of his matchless wit and 
humour when compared with that which passed current 
with his contemporaries. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Book» to be sent direct to 
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Remarks on tus Dasss of ran Barren Anmy, &c., by Colonel 

Luard. 
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M. Mrssox’s Taavets oven Exotanp, with some account of Scotland 
and Ireland. London, 1719, #vo. 
Banner's (Mas.) Poems on Sxvenat Occasions. London, 1735, 80. 
Miscettanzous Onsenvations on tus Taacepy or Macners, & 
. Landen, 176, Ky > ¥y ait iia 
aves’s (Dantet) onans 1x Verse. London, 1769, 8vo. 
weer dy Memoras or Extnaonvinanr Parxtrans. London, 17%, 


l2mo. 
Ocravics: @ Dialogue by Marcus Minucius Felix. Edinburgh, 1781, 
12mo. 


Moowrmonags (Lonp) on tux Danogn ov tae Potrricat Bacance oF 
Evcrors. Dublin, 1790, 12mo 
Vintanworva (Da. D. Joagcin Lorenzo), Porstas Excoomas. Dublis, 
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Wanted by Rev. B. 1. Blacker, Rokeby, Blackrock, Dublin. 
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Patices to Correspondents. 


Rerran. The line “ From grave to gay,” c., is from Pope's Essay on 
an. 

W.E. B. is thanked ; but the certificate of Bridget Cromwell's Marriage, 

ublished in The Times, is printed by Noble and Carlyle, ind pros 
by others. 

T. H. G. The reprint of The Gull's Horn-Book was published by W. 
McMullen, 10, Halton Street, Islington, N. 

Exnara.—ard 8. v. p. 310, col. ii. line 1, for “ Besson " read “ Bessin;” 
line 24 omit “* earl.” 

@* Cases for binding the volumes of “N.& Q.”" may be had of the 
Publisher, and of ali Booksellers and Newsmen. 

“Noras anv Qvaars” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowraty Parts. The Subscription Stampro Corts for 
Siz Months forwarded direct from the Publis (including the Half 
yearly Lxpex) is ils. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 

yable at the Strand Post Office,in favour of Wizam G. Surrn, 3, 
Wart veron Srarer, Sraanp, W.C., to whom all Communications 708 
tus Eprron should be addressed. 

“ Noras & Quanias” is registered for transmission abroad. 








